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The connection between history and literature is so inti- 
mate that the treatment of the latter in its broad sense might 
include the former, without violence to either. Considering 
each in its more restricted meaning, however, and particu- 
larly in its commonly accepted scholastic sense, the reason 
for the separation of these subjects in the caption becomes 
apparent. 

In presenting the claims of history and literature to a 
place in the curriculum of the elementary school, I do not 
feel that I am advocating the introduction of new subjects 
into our already too crowded course. History has been as- 
signed a place for many years, in the majority of our schools, 
and literature has received, at least, a passive recognition. 
The actual instruction in both has been far from satisfactory ; 
in quantity it has been for the most part nominal and uncer- 
tain ; in method, aimless and desultory'. That these subjects 
have not been — are not now — adequately appreciated by 
the vast majority of the educational guild of this country, 
will be readily conceded. 

During the past decade, the methods of instruction in 
nearly all the other branches of elementary school work have 
undergone radical changes, and have reached a wide range 
of development. In the subjects of history and literature, 
however, it must be admitted that but little if any progress 
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has been made in securing systematic instruction, either in 
matter or method. 

In language and arithmetic, we find careful gradation 
throughout the course ; in every stage of the child*s progress, 
we become conscious of an effort to adapt matter and method 
to the capabilities of the growing mind, to arouse and de- 
velop self-activity by creating an interest in the subject mat- 
ter. An extended examination of courses of study in 
different sections of the United States reveals the fact, that 
in few instances only has there been any serious attempt to 
apply to history and literature the systematic treatment ac- 
corded to other subjects. 

The explanation of this fact cannot be found in any inher- 
ent difficulties in the subjects themselves. The plaintive ques- 
tion of the venerable Walt Whitman regarding our national 
literature may have been unconsciously applied by many to 
our national history, though we should be loath to make the 
admission. Popular indifference may, perhaps, be partially at- 
tributed to the absence in our local and institutional history of 
the element of antiquity, an element quite necessary to enlist 
the attention, and take hold of the imagination. Until with- 
in recent years, our people have been more actively inter- 
ested in the making, than in the recording, of history. As a 
people, we are even yet standing far too near the seething cal- 
dron of our later history to form a calm, dispassionate judg- 
ment respecting its character and value. Proper perspec- 
tive will doubtless enhance our interest, both in American 
history and American literature. 

'J'here is slill another cause, deeper lying perhaps, but 
farther reaching in its results. 

The curriculum of the common school is not a mere arbi- 
trary or accidental catalogue of subjects : it is a develop- 
ment, a growth, under influences as potent and as complex 
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as those which have given life and form to our social 
ism. On the one hand we find those fundamenla! prindpit 
physiological and psychological, which appertain to the nature 
and development of mind ; those laws of mental action 
which indicate the relative strength and activity of the sev- 
eral powers at different ages and stages of growth, and dic- 
tate the order and methods of training. These factors, so far 
as understood, within certain limits at least, are definite, uni- 
versal, and invariable, and must constitute the subjective basis 
of a rational course of study. On tbe other hand, we en- 
counter objective conditions and requirements, among which 
may be mentioned the sphere of activity and environment 
designed for the child ; the time and extent of his education ; 
the spirit of the age, and the demands of public sentiment as 
dictated by that spirit. These factors, embodying the popu.-; 
lar idea! of education, are variable, and are subject 
changes and modifications, sometimes radical and revolutio! 
ary, always more or less definite and perceptible. 

This elasticity of conditions, due so largely to the genius 
of our American institutions, is in itself an important factor 
in the progress and development of our national life, as well 
as of our educational ideals. 

Based upon these primary conditions, we find two distil 
lines of educational thought, characterizing the two predoi 
nant ideals of the century. The onej-^mphasizing subjec- 
tive conditions, subordinates the acquisition of mere knowledge 
or information to the disciplinary value of the studies pursued ; 
the other makes th e utpit .y of tbe subject matter the measure 
of its disciplinary value. The predominating tendency of 
the former has been the concentration of all the agencies of 
education to secure the severe training and exact discipline 
of the intellectual faculties, leaving the culture of the emo- 
tional and executive faculties largely to the accidents of life. 
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Such subjects as were deemed unsuited to intellectual gym- J 
nasties were carefully excluded. History, poetry, and music 1 
were laid aside as too trivial and eifeminating for men who 
aspired to intellectual strength. With the rise of the utilitarian 
ideal, we find in recent years a pronounced tendency towards 
the opposite extreme. The practical arts as elements ii 
dividual and national progress have demonstrated their 
vellous power to such an extent, that to-day science is idolized 
and knowledge is declared omnipotent. 

It is not difficult to see that under the sway of these two 
great educational ideals, history and lilerature have rece 
but little direct encouragement as branches of school work. 
Considered by the one inadequate as a means of severe i 
tal training and exact scholarship, and by the other as 
taining too little promise of immediate utility in the business 
of life, these subjects have been assigned a subordinate and 
precarious lodgment in the curriculum of the elementary 
school. 

The tendency has been to relegate the study of litera 
as such to the high school and the college, — to place it as 
far as possible beyond the reach of the masses. The value 
of hterature as a means of culture m.iy be admitted, but it is 
claimed to be beyond the comprehension of pupils below the 
high school. In the mean time, these pupils lake [heir read- 
ing into their own hands, and drift away unwarned into the 
dangerous shallows of sensational and ephemera! literature. 
When we remember that only about fifteen per cent of the 
children in onr elementary schools ever reach the high school, 
it becomes evident that those educational agencies designed 
to advance the masses, and to conserve the highest interest 
of the state, must be concentrated in the grammar schools. 
In the millions of youth in these schools to-day are centred 
the hopes and the interests of the future. The boys from 
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these schools, not those from our high schools and college! 
will roll up the future majorities in our great cities, 
many years, to come, the battle-ground of the republic musi 
be the grammar school, and the instruction here imparted will 
determine the future battle-cry of American civilization. 

It was not without fitness that literature and its allied 
subjects were called by the ancients the ImmaniHes, These 
studies appeal directly to the tiuman element in life, and are 
calculated to inspire the soul and mould the life more effec-^ 
lively than all the other subjects of our elementary coi 
combined ; these are the only studies of the course that 
likely to be projected into the child's after-life; they serv 
cultivate the affections, to ennoble the emotions and tl 
desires, — in short, to purify the springs of human actioi 
and to render secure from pollution the streams of social a 
national life. 

Literature in its comprehensive sense has been defined 
the expression of life -, history relates to the visible form, th( 
outward expression, while literature in poetry and fictioaj 
deals with the throbbings of that inner life which animatt 
and beautifies the whole. The interest of both centres in 
man. History and biography, appealing to individual expe- 
rience, and exercising the imagination by vivid portrayals of 
past scenes and incidents, constitute, perhaps, the surest 
most direct avenue to the broader fields of literature. ' 
service of history to literature will be admitted ; but nc 
readily recognized is the connection between the other 
urally related subjects of the grammar school course ai 
literature, the supplement and complement of all. It is e 
dent that reading, grammar, history, and geography are boui 
together in a most intimate relationship through the bond 
literature. Reading is not reading, if it stops satisfied wi 
word-caUing and a mechanical observation of pauses ai 
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inflections. That study of United States history which fails * 

invest the lives of the noble men and heroic women of the 
past with an interest all absorbing, and to lead the child to 
appreciate in their proper setting the eloquent and impassioned 
outbursts of patriotic sentiment, has fallen miserably short of 
its mission. 

If the long and dreary journey through the desert of lar 
guage and technical grammar fails to vouchsafe, now and 

I, an encouraging glimpse of the promised land of lite 
ture, even if it be beyond the Jordan, much time has be 
wasted, much energy vainly exhausted. As "all roads lead 
to Rome," so should all the studies in the grammar school 
lead to the cultivation of the literary sense as the end and 
sum of all education below the high school. 

The study of history_and_gfifi£raphy might be profitably 
united throughout the course. While studying the physical 
and political characteristics of different countries, let the child 

n something of the prominent men and notable events 
associated with them in history. Call to his aid a few of the 
heroes and noted travellers of history. Let Alexander, Han- 
nibal, or Napoleon, Captain Cook, Livingston, or Stanley, do 

ice as guides. Let the progressive map of Italy, Greece, 
or Germany, as it expands before the pupil, become instinct 
I with the living, glowing millions of the past ; let those horrid 
wriggling lines be translated by the imagination into remark- 
able rivers, takes, and mountains, associated with deeds of 
valor and renown, and invested with something of the ancient 
iglory of romance. Both in general and American history the 
iphild will thus associate place and circumstance in such rela- 
tion that the one may recall the other. History and geog- 
iphy as studied independently are wofully abused; in the 
ne, t' °nt of time is unduly emphasized ; in the other, 

It is in their union we must seek strength. 



If need be, let the geography be rewritten, and let the end- 
less list of insignificant places, that have Failed in all the 
centuries to prove interesting to the makers o£ romance and 
history, rest silent in deserved obscnriiy. Winnow, if you 
will, from the school history much of dry, indigestible detail. 
Let history and geography be co-ordinated, and the two will 
move on. hand in hand, mutually helpful, mutually inspiring. 

But, while much may be accomplished by co-ordinating the 
more obviously related subjects of the course, and by organ- 
izing the instruction in these subjects with reference to lit- 
erary culture, specific and exclusive attention should be given 
to history and literature in any well-arranged curriculum. 

A brief survey of history-leaching in the grammar grades 
is all that can be attempted within the limits of this paper. 
The course in United States history usually covers a period 
o( one or two years. In a few inslances we find English 
history or outlines of general history in the highest grade. 
Rarely do we find any systematic effort to teach history 
before the sixth or seventh year of the child's school life. 

The increased attention given to this study of late in many 
of our leading colleges and universities, under the direction 
of eminent specialists, has revealed three important needs of 
history-teaching in the grammar school : i. Better preparation 
on the part of teachers; a. Improved methods of teaching 
3. Better gradation of the course in history. 

Dr. Thorpe, in an article published in 1887, gives 
following vivid description of the prevailing method 
instruction in history : — 

" The teacher assigns a fixed number of pages in the text- 
book to be memorize d ; pupils repeat the text i n recitation ; 
they are examined in the text and the subject is dropped, 
usually willingly. This method prevails in large cities and 
in crowded schools, and is the situ qua nan of every teacher 
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irho is compelled to hear lessons which he does not under- 

, . . , The result is that thousands pass from these 
Schools with a brief menial incumbrance of names, dates, and 
isolated events. In some public schools no text-book is 
used. The teacher not being a special student of history 
talks text-book on a small scale. The notes of pupils are 
disconnected statements swept together into a table which is 
memorized. The recitation is the story after the teacher 
with unique variations by the child; the text-book abridges 
i larger work, the teacher abbreviates the text-book, and 
the child abbreviates the teacher." Dr. Thorpe's conclusion 
inything but flattering : " In these schools for elementary 
instruction, the study of American history as at present con- 
ducted is, with few exceptions, time wasted, money wasted, 
energy wasted, history perverted, and intelligent elementary 
knowledge of elementary history prevented." 

This picture is doubtless true enongh to-day, though the 
jast five years have wrought progress in many schools. The 
grammar school teacher of to-day is not a specialist ; existent 
Conditions preclude such a possibility. In the tnajority of 
our schools the grammar school teacher is required to give 
instruction in almost the entire circle of the arts, and is ex- 
pected to include in her mental equipment the elements of 
all knowledge. The salary received in most instances is 
barely sufficient to justify respectable subsistence, much less 
afford the luxury of extended travel and study. Vet some 
I the overworked, underpaid grammar school teachers I wot 
, do excellent work even in history, better, perhaps, than 
aoy a university specialist could do, in the grammar school. 
Tie we cannot emphasize too much the need of 
"■ation and better methods for the teacher, faulty 
ly be oftentimes attributed to the arrangement 
of studv. Good history-teaching in the gram- 
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mar grades must have its roots deep in the primary. We 
must recognize the fact that the study of history, like that of 
language and arithmetic, is essentially progressive in its 
character ; gradation should be adapted to the several stages 
in the development of the historical sense. To place in the 
hands of a grammar school pupil an advanced text-book in 
history without previous instruction, without securing even a 
mental attitude favorable to the study is a blunder, second 
only to the placing of technical grammar in the hands of a 
primary language tyro. 

If the childhopd of man repeals in miniature the child- 
hood o£ the race, and the education of the individual pro- 
ceeds upon lines parallel with those of humanity, as Herbert 
Spencer tells us, we may get from history itself a valuable 
suggestion with regard to the development of the historical 
sense. With the child as wiih the race, a vivid imagination 
revels amid fairy tales and legends of wonderful beings, 
superhuman in size and power. To tlie nursery and the 
kindergarten belongs this the first stage of history teaching. 

Chronology, geography, and biography, lime, place, and 
personality, are the primary essentials of history. The child 
cannot grasp these relations simultaneously. The chrono- 
logical sequence of past events is too abstract a conception 
for the beginner: the effort to locate the story weights down 
the imagination too much ; the personal element alone 
attracts and dominates the fancy during the first two years 
of school life. In the third and fourth years, we may expect 
the element of place to combine naturally with that of per- 
sonality; and geography and biography constitute the vehi- 
cles of history leaching. Any adequate conception of orderly 
sequence in the great past is as yet too vast for his inental 
grasp, though the story may expand into an elaborate narra- 
tive, and the personal sketch into a respectable biography. 
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During the next two years, the three elements are called 
nto requisition, the fragmentary accumulations of former 
I stages, in which the child now feels something of a proprie- 
tary interest, may be reproduced and supplemented, and the 
I whole crystallized into a connected narrative. 

In the last stage of the grammar school the deeper 
more philosophical relations of history will be appreci 
I The facts of history may be examined in their general rela- 
tions, as conditions and results, causes and effects. The 

mpler generalizations may be derived 
obvious applications utilized, while the philosophy of history, 
:ler generalizations and applications to social i 
. political science, must be reserved for high school i 
college. 

Time will not permit me to touch upon text-books or spe- 
cific methods. My efTort must be confined to this simple 
outline of the basis of a course in history as indicated in the 
development of the historical sense. If the course be ihui 
begun in the primary, the study will prove more fruitful ir 
results, both as a means of mental discipline and as a prac- 
tical guide in the duties and exigen< 

I have dwelt thus at some length upon history because it 
is recognized as the doorway to general literature; besides, 
what has been said with regard to the development of the 
historic sense applies with equal force to the development of 
■ literary taste, particularly in the primary grades, where the 
foundation must be securely laid. 

DeQuincey classifies literature into two great divisions, the 
literature of information, and the literature of power, or 
inspiration. The latter now claims our attention. How 

k shall we culiivate in our grammar schools a taste for that 
class of literature which inspires the soul and ennobleE 
character ? 
In 
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Many plans and devices have been suggested, and tried 
with varying degrees of success. In many schools the old 
system of numbered readers has been either supplanted or 
supplemented by the introduction of continuous selections 
from our best English and American authors. The celebra- 
tion of authors' days in many schools has proven an excellent 
method of impressing upon the mind the character and per- 
sonality of eminent men of letters, and of familiarizing the 
children with their works. The spasmodic character and 
the " celebration " feature of this method, however, constitute 
an artificial stimulus, not entirely favorable to the formation 
of the " reading habit, ' unless supplemented by more perma- 
nent and continuous work. 

Another effort, assuming various forms and proportions 
according to circumstances and local surroundings, may be 
termed the "library method." 

It is not my purpose to examine specifically into the 
merits of the several methods suggested. Their existence 
serves to emphasize the conviction that the need of special 
instruction in literature is most urgent, and is a virtual 
admission of the fact that the leaching of English in our 
schools to-day is a failure, so far as it concerns the cultiva- 
tion of literary taste. We give ample time to English in our 
grammar schools; reading, language, grammar, and compo- 
sition, — the related English studies, — occupy nearly one- 
half the child's time in school. Are ihe results at all 
commensurate with this vast effort? A very large percen- 
lum of our pupils pass through our grammar schools, and 
even enter our colleges, without mastery of the rudiments of 
language, with no facility of expression in their own vernac- 
ular, and with no appreciation of the wealth and splendor of 
the literature within their grasp. Is it not possible that our 
language teaching is too cold, abstract, and technical? that 
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our aims are too verbal, and our methods foo mechanical ? 
In other words, are we not trying to teach all about the 
guage and loo little in and of the language itself? We too 
often content ourselves, it seems to me, with the method of 
the dissecling-room, — the pupil studies the anatomy of ; 
language that to him is practically dead, so far as its soul- 
breathing literature is concerned. Such a process may bring 
dexterity in the raechanical manipulation of words, but it 
cannot inspire thought. It may develop skill in analysis, 
but corresponding power of synthesis and the enlargement 
P of the intellectual life do not of necessity follow, 

Far from decrying fEchnical grammar, I hold it indispen- 
i-Sable, as a means of training in the relation of ideas and in 
tthe logical analysis of language. As a science, it has 
rplace ; but, as a science, it demands that the pupil shall first 
\ come (ace to face with the living facts upon which it is based 
[i— the lilcralti^ of the language. 

Could we turn the light of mature 
ttBrly school time, and vividly recall o 
ltUR>, we should feed our pupils less t 
[husks of thought. What wonder so 

■sonchule that the masterpieces of Jefferson and Webster, 

■Clny and Calhoun, were written expressly for the big boys to 

pdedaim on Friday afternoons; that the fragmentary 1 

■ture with which the pages nf the gramniarwere so generously 

' sprinkled bad been generated for the sole purpose of iilus- 

trating EaJjSB of syniax. Vet these ^'■disjecta membra" of 

Lpoct. d essayist constituted the sole literary equip- 

ions who left the district school of the long 

n life's duties, 

I chcriali tender menioiies of the old school 
Ijmenls read and memorized in school-time 
nigi" 1. hut how often since have they 
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ur early views of litera- 
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ime of us were led to 
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flowered into coDsciousness and power. How often sinofl 
have we been surprised and delighted to recognize our olfl 
familiar friends, when met by chance, no longer isolated 
nomads, but at home, in the pages of Irving, Wirt, or 
Webster; Dickens, Scott, or Bulwer ; Wordsworth, Bryant, 
or Longfellow. 

But the old school reader has been dethroned : it hoIdff.J 
to-day but partial sway in our city and village schoc 
literary scra]>boofc, it may serve as a hand-book of elocution, 
a drill manual in the mechanical process of reading ; but il 
creates no lasting interest in literature, cultivates n< 
for continuous reading. Let the reform go on; let th<jl 
grammar-school pupil read with the teacher some of the old!] 
masterpieces bequeathed by the children of the past ; 
duce " Robinson Crusoe," the " Swiss Family," and " GulliiJ 
ver ; " Whitlier, Longfellow, or Tennyson ; Irving, Scoll, 
Hawthorne. Begin in the lowest primary with the subsfitu 
tion of suitable child literature for the insipid commonplac 
and worthless inanities of the average primary reader. Let 
the literary tasle be developed by natural stages from the 
primary to the high school, and the pupil will leave school 
having an intimate acquaintance with a few great masters ofiJ 
thought and style, with more exalted views of life, with judgS 
ment strengthened, taste cultivated, and desire ablaze fosl 
truth and beauty. The reading of a few great masterpieces 
in their integrity, with sole reference to their enjoyment and 
apprecialion as literature, should both precede and accom- 
pany verbal drills and grammatical analyses. 

True culture does not consist simply in the developmei 
of the reasoning faculty or the power of discrimination i 
subtleties and trivial niceties of technical learning. 
child has sentiments, feelings, and emotions ; an innate 
of the beautiful, the true, and the sublime ; a yearninj 
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immortality, an impulse to the ideal and the perfect. Shall 
we emphasize the grosser faculties of the mind, and neglect 
these, the divine part of his nature ? 

Frederick von Schlegel, in his "Philosophy of History," 
has the following admirable passage to the point : — 

" There can be no comprehensive culture of the human 
mind, no high and harmonious development of its powers, 
and the various faculties of the soul, unless all those deep 
feelings of life — that mighty productive energy of human na- 
ture, the marvellous imagination — be awakened and excited, 
and by that excitement and exertion attain an expansive, noble, 
and beautiful form. Were the mental culture of any people 
founded solely on a dead, cold, abstract science, to the ex- 
clusion of all poetry in action or thought, such a mere mathe- 
matical people, with minds thus sharpened and pointed by 
mathematical discipline, would never possess a rich and va- 
rious intellectual existence ; nor even probably attain to a liv- 
ing science, or a true science of life." 

In illustration of this argument, an eminent authority has 
suggested a comparison of the philological methods of two 
representative American universities. The high standard of 
exact scholarship in the one, made possible the most critical 
analysis and laborious research upon a few lines of Horace or 
Sophocles, while the beauties of thought, sentiment, and style 
were passed with scant attention. Its graduates have been 
celebrated as exact scholars, and prodigies of intellectual 
acumen, but they have contributed little to the enrichment of 
the world's literature. The other imparted a more gener- 
ous culture of the imagination and the feelings, and 
^avc to ihn world a Prescott, a Holmes, a Longfellow, and a 
Lowell. 

'l\\v (wo dominating educational ideals exist side by side 
in the niutlcrn school, now diverging into extremes, now con- 
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verging, and uniting through a series of compromises, but s< 
dom fusing in harmonious coalescence. 

If the exclusively diciplinary use of the old school read) 
consiitutes one extreme, the other extreme may be seen in th< 
reactionary and unwise substitution of information readei 
science readers, the newspaper, and manuals of current' 
events, —all falsely labelled as literature. If the one empha- 
sizes inlelleciiial gymnastics at the risk of mental starvation, 
the other may simply tickle the palate with modern sweet- 
meats, in the name of utility, to the fatal exclusion of whole- 
some nutriment. 

If, on the one hand, there is danger of emphasizing the 
exclusively disciplinary ideal in the grammar school stage by 
introducing Latin, algebra, and geometry, there is danger, on 
the other, of enfeebling the curriculum with a dilute mixture 
of commercial and industrial branches. The simple terms, 
"commercial" and "industrial," possess a potent charm to 
the educational as well as the popular ear ; and we must make 
room for Commercial Book-keeping, Commercial Stenography, 
Commercial Savings Banks, and even "Commercial German," 
with "Reciprocity Spanish " doubtless to come in later; we 
must make room for industrial drawing, industrial science, 
and the whole round of "industrial-isms," vaguely accredited 
to Manual Training, This diversity of inslruclion is incom- 
patible with intensity. No wonder our common schools are 
so often charged with the overproduction of moral debility 
and mental mediocrity, when the curriculum is crowded lo the 
verge of feebleness and teaching energy is so effectually dis-' 
sipated I No wonder the great educational essentials, 
mould of humanity and the glory of civilization, must be a 
doned, while we open wide our doors to a throng of modi 
marvels to convince ourselves of progress. 

The gravest danger of our educational system toniay 
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lO HJS'JOKV AND LITERATURE IN GRAMMAS GRAINS. 

it) the effort to make the common school subserve too many 
hjxicihc purjx^ses. The wrecks of the schools of antiquity ad- 
iiioiiish us against this error. The failure of popular elemen- 
tary <idu<:ation in ages past has been chiefly due to the eflFort 
t<; subserve some selfish aim, some immediate purpose. 
< loinpcnsation for the neglect of certain powers of the human 
soul was often sought in the over-education of others; the 
uni<iue product t^x> often consists of an intellectual giant com- 
bint'd with a moral iml>ecile, or an intellectual dwarf with 
massive but unorganized and impotent information. 

We nted to-day in our common schools the counteracting 
inliurnt e of those studies wliich will exert a direct influence 
upon Ihf moral conduct of life. Far better omit the rigid 
drill in advanced arithmetic and technical grammar, if need 
bf, than lo send oul the niillions of youth now in our schools, 
to assunit* ihe duties and responsibilities of life, without the 
aid to rjiaracter building obtained from the examples of 
noble lives recorded in history and biography; without in- 
hj>irali<H) to noble living drawn from the visions of beauty and 
moral loveliness presented in literature. It is not enough to 
tearii leading: ability lo read is a power that grows more 
dangi roiis day by day. This power in the hands of the child, 
willuHit direction, may be perverted to the basest of uses, and 
may prove at the last his one soul-destroying instrumentality. 
Thomas Ari)old did not speak unadvisedly when he said, " I 
would rather that a son of mine believed that the sun went 
TQUnd the earth, than that he should be entirely deficient in 
'ledge of beauty, of poetry, and of moral truth. 

not enough that the child's mind be prepared by a 
IC process to receive truth : the seed must be sown, 
. tender shoot must be nourished by sunshine, rain, and 
we are to expect abundant fruitage in the life. 
he * ""i all the ages," the youth of America should 
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be impressed with the value of their inheritance, and the 
solemn responsibility it entails ; they should learn the trite 
but oft forgotten truth, that the past is our only key to the 
future ; that 

'* The unerring voice of Time 
Warns us that what hath been, again shall be, 
And the broad beacon-flame 
Of History casts its light 
Upon Futurity." 

When the history of American institutions, and the litera- 
ture of the English tongue in its most inspiring and enduring 
forms, become fundamental studies in our common schools, 
then may we hope for the speedy assimilation t)f the diverse 
elements now thronging our shores from every clime, into 
homogeneous American citizenship; then will the priceless 
inheritance of the past, cherished in the hearts of a grateful 
and patriotic people, prove an exhaustless well-spring of indi- 
vidual solace and joy, and the substantial guaranty of social 
purity and national integrity. 
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Ponographs on Ebucatton. 



3 the theory or the practice of t 
[ jea.Ay lost to the profession, because they are omtiddied in arliclct 
wbicll arc too long, oi too profound, or too limited as to number of ititer- 
ested readers, for popular loagaziiie articles, and yet not sufficient in vol- 
ume for books. We propose to publish from time to time, under Che above 
title, just such essays, prepared by specialists, choice of matter, practical in J 
IreatmcDt, and of unquealionable value to teachers. Our plan is to furnisM 
the monographs in paper covers, and at low prices. We shall continue thd 
series as long as teachers buy freely enough to allow the publishers to rccoveM 
merely the money invested. Of these series the following are now ready ! —3 

Modern Petrography. I 

ByGEOir.e HiiNTit<croN Williams, of the Johns Hopkins UnivEniif. ■ 

The Study of Latin in the Preparatory Course. I 

By Edward P. MoBns, M. A., Ptoreuor of Lmiii, WiUiuu College. I 

Mathematical Teaching and its Modern Methods. I 

Bj Truman Hekhv Saffobu, Ph.D., PrafKsnr of A.ironnmy in William College. J 

How to Teach Reading and What to Read in the Schools^ 

By G. Etaklev Hall, Pretidcnlof Clarli Univcisity, Woiccittr, Mass. 'i 

Science Teaching in the Schools. I 

By William Nohth RiCE, ProfeiiQiot Geology in WisleyinlTainrtily, Conn. I 

English in the Preparatory Schools. I 

By ExNEST W. HuyFCiT. ImItocio. in Rhetoric in Cornell Univcriiiy. I 

English in the Schools. I 

By F. C. WooRWARD. PtofcHor of Engliih in Ihe University ofSouIh Csroliaa I 

The Study of Rhetoric in the College Course. ■ 

By J. F. CesuKC, Profeisor of Rhetoric in Amhefsi College. I 

PRICK. *S CEKTS EACH. 4 

D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, I 

^^H Boston, New Vurk, and Ciiicacq. ■ 
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New Books on Education. 



Compayre's History of Pedagogy. 



iiie boi and nuni Gompr bcDiivc hisloiy ^ cduca 

Gill's Systetns of Education. 



■y tiuly (lul 1 ItuDk 

Radestock's Habit in Education. 



Lily oanhy of a place on Ibc Chau 



. Pricebymail, $1.10. ^ 



pfaDiuopliy ol 

, Rousseau's Eniil 



Kckine to eround tbeiruch 
naa\ SlIuuI, mrecktci, Mu 



I Pestalozzi's Leonard and Gertrude. 

IVilh an Inliddiicddii by JRt. C. Stahlev Hau-, Prien by nu 
* fcr a ontuty and a half Ihon Fejlaloul'i ''teoDiird ud Gcnrudc."— 1 

Richier's Levana; The Doctrine of Editcalion. 

A book ihat will tend to build up tbai deuarttnenl of cduca^on nvh 
■nd yet n«d> moa care — honm tniiiirDK. Price by mail, St.t;. 

A ipirilcd and acholarly boak. — Pror. W. H. Pavne, University of 

IRosmini's Method in Education, 



:cbyinail,Si.75- 



icalion. — Editor £oH^« Jourital <</ Edut 

HalVs Methods of Teaching History. 

A lymiHiiiiim of embieni leaeliers of hislory. Pric* by mail, fi.^o. 

In eicdlenix and hdpfulneis ought to Kcure it many reailcn. — Thl NaiioH. 

Bibliography of Pedagogical Literature. 

Carefully Klccted and annolalcd by Di. G. Stanley Hali. Pritt by mail, $1.75. 

Lectures to Kindergartners. 

By Eli!abeth p. Phadodv. Price by mail, Ji.io. 

[ Monographs on Education. (25 cents each.) 

:;. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 

aosTON, NBW VOBK, AND CHICKlGO, 



English Literature. 

I H»wthome and Lemmon's American Literature. A manual 

for high schoQis snd academies 9 

[ Meiklejohn'a History of English Language and Literature. 
For liigb schools and colleges. A compact and reliable state- 
ment of the essentials ; also included in Meiklejohn's English 
Language (see under English Language) 

L Ueilclejohn's History of English Literature. ti6 pages. Part 

IV. of English Literature, above 

Bodgkins' Studies in English Literature. Gives full lists of aids 
for laboratory method. Scolt, Lamb. Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, Robert 
Browning, Mrs. Browning, Carlyle, George Eliot, Tennyson, Ros- 
setti, Arnold, Ruskin, Irving, Bryant, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, and I^well. A separate pamphlet 
on each author. Price 5 eta. each, or per hundred, E3.00; com- 
plete in doth (adjustable file cover $1.50) 

George's Wordsworth's Prelude, Annotated for high school and 

college. Never before published alone 

George's Selections from Wordsworth. 16S poems chosen with 
a view to illustrate the gruwlh of Ihe poet's mind and art 



I George's Wordsv 



irth's 



:o the Study of Shabespeat 



E George's Burke's Ame 
\ Corson's Introduction 

Browning's I'oetry. 
[ Corson's Introi^uction 1 

study of Shiikespeai 
I Corson's Introduction to the Study of Milti 
\ Corson's Introduction to the Study of Chau 
I Hempl's Old English Grammar and Reade 
I Cook's Judith. The Old Enfili.h epi 



Prefaces and Essays on Poetry. 
:an Orations, Boards, 40c, cloth . 



quesljons 
,. htm: 
:,. Infr,,:. 
Infr,,, 
... li itilroduction, trans- 

id fac-simile page 

Cook's English Prose Style and the English Bible. In Priss. 
Simonds' Sir Thomas Wyatt and his Poems. 16S pages. Wiih 

biography, and crilical analysis of his piiems 

^Hall's BSowulf. A metrical translation. Inprtn. 

Sec alan our list of buuks for the study of the English Language. 

D. C. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS. 

IN, NEW YORK A CHICAGO. 



History. 



Bbeldon'a Oenaral Hlstorjr. For high idiwl ud wllegE. The onlir 

Pri«,l..ta. 

Bbeldon'H Greek and Roman Hletory. Conijin 
Teacher's Manual to Sheldon's History. Puis 

kty lo Ihc abuvc srstcni. Priu, So unU 

BheldOD'e Aida to the TeacblUK ot Oeneral History. 

lial hoollE for iclcnnrc Library. I'ricc, .oceDl!. 

BrldBman'a Ten Years of Uaaaachusetts. iiicnirca iiw 

LonimonHCjIlh ji:> »un in il.< I^w>. Pmc, ;J cunls. 
Bhumway'a A Day In Ancient Home. With 59 illuBiraiii 
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LeiJidts now includci the foiLbwbi|r Buhjec:»; Tbo 
he ArlicLes □[ C'onledcnliun, The Diclarallan ol 
ill Addnsi, Magna Ghana, Vane'i " Healing Quei- 

k^liington'A Jnaugurala, LLncolq^A [naugunili and 
'edenlist, Ndi. I and 1, The Ordioance of 17S}, 
on'a Leller 10 llfujamln Haniion, Wuhingtnn'i 



Allen's Hletory Topics. Covers Andeni, Mode™, and Amti 
Fisher's Select Blbliog. of Ecclesiastical Hiatorr. 



Hall's Methods ot Teaching History. 
Wilson's the State, eiemeni 



>H. Price, fi.} 
ialorica! and 1 
,d Ciiilegea on 1 



D. C. HEATH & CO., PubliaherB, 

BOSTON, NEW VORK AND CHICAGO. 
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Why 



should Teacher sttui;,'::;Zi^ 



1. Because Zi'STi.'S'aX'iM-'a"': """"" '" " "" '""'"-I 

2. Because i'.rrA\"" "«'iV.5'.'il'''"' "'"" 

Compayrd'B HlBtory of Pedagogy. " The b«t and mint cumprahenBi' 

hisn.ryrfEdinaliodinEr.glk.ti." — Dr. G.S.Hall 

Compayr6'e Lectures on TeacblnK. " The best bock in eiistmn i 

Ihtlhforyandpraclideof Educili™."— Supl, MacAuli5TKI., PhUadtlphii. , 
Gill's System of EdUcatlOD. "Il Imts ably al Ihe Lantuler and Bell 

movcniEnl in Educaiion — a very imponinl phase." — Dr. W. T. Hahkib. . 
BadsBtock'e Habit la Education. " It will ptove a rare ■ find ' tu leach- 

cn Mho are seeking to ergund IhemBplvas in the philosophy of (heir art." — 
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Rousseau's Bmlla. " Priliapi the mut influential bouk irver wriKen on the 
.iabjectofEducati™." — R.H, Quick 

Pestaloazl's Leonard and Oertnuae. •'Kwoeicepi'Emiie'ouiy, no 

more important edncalionai hook ha. appeared, for a century and a hall, than 
' Leonard and Gertrude.' " — T/u NiUiiin 

Blchter's Levaiia; or the Doctrine of Education. "A iplrltcd 



Method in education. "The moat impurtani pcdagn^cal 



Ualleson'a Early Tralnlag of Children, "The best book tor moiheia 

■eveiltad."— ELlIAUfiTH P. Phsiioov 

Haire BIbliOKraphy of PedBKOelcal Literature. c<ivera every 

Peabody's Borne, Blludergarten and Primary Sofaooi Educa- 
tion. "The best book outside ot Ihe liible I ever read."-'A Lhauing 
Tbachkb 

HeWeholme'B SCbOOl HyKlene. Already In me in the leading training 



beOarmO'S BBsentlalB of Method. " II hai as much sound thought to 

SpiingBeld, Maa 

Jl'S If ethoda of Teaching History. " Iti eiccilcnce and helpTul- 

. neuoughltoset:ureitniaiiyrcaders."— y*< ;t'al'a« 

Aeldel'a Industrial Education. " It aDiiiien triumphantly all objecQona 
:> Ihe Introduction of manual training to the public <choclB." — CHABLK H. 



1 Language and Beading. 



Yxn."— Oakland {Cal.) T 



D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers. 



Science. 



Organic Chemistry : t« j'i'^<^t 

By Is* RnHsmi, ProfCMOi of Chem 
J74 pages. Cloth. Price bymaii, Ji.jo; I 

Ths Elements of / 



to Iht Sl«dj Bf tht Co 

Chemistry ■■ !>• 



399 pagn. Clolh. Price by mail, tigj ; Inlrnductlon price, ft. i 

The Elements of Chemistry : Dt^i^iiot and Quaiuau^. Bra/^-co^ 

By James H. SltEMSD, Piarcswr of ChfinUtiy in %a, Dakota Agrlcullural Call 
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Elementary Practice Physics. 

By H. N. CmiTS, liulraclDr in PhyHH. f. 
407 pagc9- Price b]r nu], f i.is * lntroduclion prici 

The Laboratory Note-Book. Fors, 



Ootb back. 191 {ago. Price by mail, 411 as. ; Inlroduct 

The Elements of Chemical Arithmetic , 

nrmUrr QHalilalkit Amilysli, By J. Miuiaii CuIT, M, 
toy, SI. Psul'9 School, CoticDrd.N.H. q} pp. Bytnail, 

Chemical Problems. Ada^ud u mgh schnou a»d cdugii 



Or Guide/or lilt Pkjlical LaioTaiarf. 
Ann Aibnr High School, Mich, Oelkfl 
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Eiementary Course in Practical Zoology. 

By B, P. CouTON, A. M,, PmfesMf of Science. Illinois 
196 pages. Priceby maili SsctB. I iDtrodiictioD pi 

First Book of Geology. 

By N. S. Shaur, Pmleuor of Paleontology, 
fifiireiiti the text. Price by mail, f r.toi Introam 

The Teaching of Geology. 

By N. S. S»At.BH, author of Pint Book in Get 

QAodern Petrography. AnAra«iHi/, 

SiKdy ofGtohny. By, GEonaB Huntington Wi 
Paper- 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

Astronomical Lantern and How to Find the Stars. 
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D. C. HEATH & CO.. Publishers. 

BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CKICAOO. 




r Elementary Science. '^^ 
V^atural History Object Lesions. AMmuiiifotTeadicre. ^H 

By Geo, Ricks, InapeclorDl bchuals, Lniiilad School Boanl. Clulh, jji pag«- Ita^^| 



Guides for Sciei 

Publishrd nndrr the ! 

I. HvsTT'a About Pbi ,. _... 

II. Goodale'eFewC:ummonPi.ahT6. 21 XIL Ci 

CIS. tuicKS, 40 cla. Uluui, to 

III. Hyatt's Spomgki, JO cenu. XIll. Rjchakos' FibstLibsoiib 1 

[V. Ar.Auti's Kii^Tl.nuiiNtH Natural brals, 10 cIS. 

Xrv. Bowbitch's Hints tor Teh 

XV. Cuff's Obsihvatioksdh I 



Vlll. Hyatt's Iksi 



V. HlftTT's COEA 

VI. H^^VaMoM 
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fflf o/g Book. Te -ucmfanf Jcitki GmUU Nb. XV. 

Science Teaching in the Schools. 
Elementary Course in Practical Zoology. 

196 pages. Pria by iDdjl, B j ctB. ; IntTDductioti piice, fiacti. 

First Book of Geology. 

B;N, S. Shalek, PrafesuroIPilxoaloloey. Harvard Univerdtj. ijspagi 
figures ia the text. Pnce by niaU, i.ioi LmrodLiciiun priu^, i.cn. 

The Teaching of Geology. 

By N.S.SiIALBS,amli.j( or Fire! Book in Geology. Paper. 74 pages. Pri 

Astronomical Lantern and How to Find the Stars. 

ByRsv. Jabixs Fbbeman Claike. Intccdcdta familiariieiludentswilb 
" How TO FiNu THH STARS," Mpiraiely. PApec. (7 psges. Price is iM, 

Studies in Nature and Language Lessons, 

By Phpk. T, Behrv Smith, li Central College, Fajiitte, Mo, A combiDitlon of ri 
^BL I^cta I. and 1 1. 43 plgea. Price, k>CIi. 

D C. HEATH a CO., Publishers, 
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Music and Drawing. 

Whitings Public School Music Course. 
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Whitings Ptiblic School Music Charts. 

Fir^ Scriea» 3a charts, $6.dd: Second Series, 14 cbartfi, $3.00: charts separaleEjr {tV9''J 

The Finl Series b deaisned Tor the lowcKt priniHry grades, whicl 
Che charts berote Ihey read from the Y\a\ Miuic Reader. The Secoi 
the 1ow«l GrBininar Cradca, and should precede the u>e of the Secoi 

Whitings Complete Music Reader. 

Boards. 934 page 
cai^oed for Mi» 

Supplementary Music for Public Schools. 

agfa numbers, 3 cents; Twdvc pages numbers, 4 cenu; Sin leen page! ni! 

Whittlesey and Jamieson's Harmony in Praise. 



A Ncrmal Schools, Academies 



» Supp. 
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Thompsons Educational and Industrial Drawing, 4 

Books anf Manuali! (i) Manual Training Serio'l Two MantiaTs^ [™ 
a; cents each.) ii) Fiimaty Frcchaod Scries : Four Books and Manual. lEl 
$i.aodoien-) (3] Advanced Fnehand : Four Books and Manual. {Riady. 
itata.) U) Model and Object: Three Books and Manual, tliiady. Price, S 
U) Hitlorical Otaament : Thns Books and Manual. (/» *nii 
Design: Throe Books and Manual. (7) Ccoi ■ ' ■ " — ' 



Ihographic ProjectiDni 
This System of I) 



... ,.s frrtii.) (6) Decoratii 

metrical ; Two Books and Manual, (B) C 
nual. (9) Peispective: Three Booia m 



cS^hMk, Mdiris'bSie™ 



ndant supply ol 



r^u ^^A .AwJ^w, rh^ Etbl^U r.1 
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ind news in the study of drawing. 
Send for full deicripUve etrmlara aj%d iptdal iiUrodtiBHoit prieta. 



D. C. HEATH & CO., PubUshers, 

Boston, New York, Chicago, and Londok. 



B^ Geography and Maps. 

^^ Redway's Manual of Geography. 

MOPBBS Facts and Ancihht Fanliks. Clolh. 175 pages. Price, 65 cenu. 
This book icDdcii <he lalest discoveries in Ceography available Tor ihe uie of t< 
hwAs. ll i> lull of useful hints, and of brighi, Lueresiing infomiaiion. 

Redway's Reproduction of Geographical Form. 

t. Sand and Clav Modeling. II. Map-Drawing and Map-Pbojhctiok. 
mied. Papec. 84 pagei. Price, 30 cenu. 

Nichols Topics in Geography. 

Cloth. 176 pages. Price, 6s cents. 

Jacksotis Earth in Space, or Astrommieal Cifgrapky. 



., ihe main tacts of this world's rclj 

picturesque Geography. 

Twelve plates, 15110 inches, and descnplive pamphlet. Pet set.: 
Ac modern demand for artistic and inslrucriyc pictuies lot dccoralion 

Progressive Outline Maps: 

, _._ _ (with Slate boundaries), Wd 

ieciioo*(iauoiD.i; North America, South America. Europe, Central and Western Europe," 
Africa, Asia, Asia Minor, Austialia, British Isles,* England,' Gieece,* Italy,* Palestine.' 
New Eosland, Middle Atlantic Staiei, Southem States, Southetn Staus— western section, 
Cenual Easteni Stales, Central Weilecn Slates, Pacific States, New York, Ohio. Washington 
tSuue], The Gceii Ukei, (each toi is in,), s cts. each; per hondrcd. $i.!|o. THbr 
iniirkedwilhaslat(*)nuivbchad»ith" ' - ' ■-■■■■ >• ■< 
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bunked with a star Omar be had with black outline for historical study. Samples sent on ^H 
receipt of 10 cents, aiculus fcee. ^^H 

HeatKs Outline Map of the United States. ^^k 

' SmaU(di:sk)siie,acIs.each: 31.5° pet hundred. IntermcdiBIesuciSatninches.eiicb ^^| 

iiPGIf.: large siie, sects.; mounted, $3.00. ^^^H 

Moneys Students Outline Map of England. ^^| 

f Foe use in English Hiitnry and Literature, 10 be filled in by pupils, sets. ^^| 

'Putline Map of Anciettt History. ^^| 

F For reconling historical growth and statistics (14x17 in.), jeti. each; pcrhupdred.li.j&^^^H 
Practical School Maps. ^H 

Printed from entirely new plates, and including the lalest geographical discoveries and 
poliliial changes. Includes Europe, Asia, Africa, Nonh America, South Anterlci, Heml- 
■pbsm, Uoiled States, Palestine, and Canaan. [/h /riu, ria^j Kon. 

^m D, 0. HEATH & 00,, FnlillBheTe, Boaton, Haw York, Ohlaoeo, and Londiin, ^^m 



RECENT ISSUES. 



Buckbee's Primary Word Book. Embraces thorough drills in artica- 
lalinii and in the diiViculties of spelling and sound to be met with in 
primary reading. 140 pages ^5 

Mathews' Outlines of English Grammar, with Selections for Prac- 
tice. Tlic a|)pli(-ati()n of principles is made by directions for the 
composition of original sentences by the pupil. 270 pages . . .70 

Strang's Exercises in English. Com])leteIy new edition. Consists 
ol a j»rt'al variety of cxenises in English, systematically classified and 
arnin^cd for criticism and correction, with sample Harvard examin- 
ation |)a|K'rs. i()o pages ........ .45 

Dole's The American Citizen. Designed as a text-book in Civics and 
MorMK lor the liij^her grndes of the grammar school, as well as for 
the hi^;li school and academy. (\)ntains Constitution of the U. S. 
with blacUboan) analysis. 336 pages ...... .90 

White's Two Years with Numbers. Number Lessons for second 

and third year pupils, joy |)ages .40 

Sutton's and Kimbrough's Pupil's Series of Arithmetics. 

/';////(// 1' /iii(»/-. l'!mbraces the four fundamental operations in all 
thi'ii Minn'" relations. S.| pages ....... .18 

I 

////r/ ///r'.//./A' fiook. Embraces practical work through the four oper- 
utionH cancella.ion, lactoring and propeities of numbers, simple and 
ilecnn.d (tactions, perccnta^'c and simple interest. 134 pages , .24 

/ tuoi't fiool'. Combines in one volume Primary and Intermediate 
booliH. noards, ^{o cts. ; cloth ....... .35 

liiyji^t /I'l'i'/". A compait volume for othcient work which makes 
I Icni all nei'cssary theorv. In f*rtss, 

Sppar's LravoH ami Flowers. May be used for supplementary read- 
ing 01 11:1 a tc\t book in the st\idy of Elementary Hotany . . .25 

Itass's Nntuie Stories for Young Readers. Intended to supplement 

the Inst and second reading books. liS pages 25 

Compayre's Psychology Applied to Education. Intended for the 
use ol tcuiliers wIjo have neither the taste nv>r the leisure to read 
the proloiiniler treatises on the sv ience and art K^i teaching, but who 
are sincerely ansious to find a rational basis fv^r their art. 226 pages, .90 

Whiting's Young Folks' Song-Book. .V ie\i-biu»k for ungraded 

schools . 35 

Shaw's Practice Boi>k of Business Forms. Treats of the best 
methods vtf keeping sim|)le acconnis and furnishes a necessary 
knowledge ot vudinary business torms . . ... .60 

D. C. HEATH & CO. 
I, New York. Chicago. London, 



